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PERMANENT REPUBLICAN CLUBS. 



The organization of Republican clubs, forming a compact 
body from the local club up through County Leagues and State 
Leagues, and then into one National League, has an underlying 
method and principle which is perhaps better adapted to the Re- 
publican party at this time than to any other body or at any 
other time. Every one who has thought out the subject recog- 
nizes the power and usefulness of union and joint action; and by 
all is admitted the great value of a headquarters open every day 
and evening, where stated meetings are held and papers read 
and speeches and discussions had. But one thing is not generally 
recognized, and it would seem as if it were not fully believed by 
a large mass of our citizens, and that is the fact of every voter 
having a personal and direct interest in the result of every elec- 
tion, and hence his duty to array himself on one side or the other 
of every question forming party issues in a great campaign. How 
often is an election spoken of in slurring, jesting, even scoffing 
words, as if the depositing of a single ballot was of little or no 
value, and the final result of electing somebody to office would not, 
after all, materially affect anybody, because the country is too 
large and the various industries too great and well established to 
be disturbed or broken down by any official, whatever his proclivi- 
ties or character. This tendency to ignore the value of citizen- 
ship is quite as great among the poorer as among the richer citi- 
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zens ; it prevails among all the classes of voters, and hence it is 
that this year is a valuable time and opportunity to show the 
people the necessity of intelligent action on the questions before 
us. 

Take the tariff direct to the 17,000,000 of workingmen and 
show them how their wages are dependent on the result, and no 
one can believe they are going to vote against themselves. Then 
the use of money for illegal purposes will die a natural death, 
if a campaign on vital questions is started in the right way and at 
the right time. Bribery of club members is an unheard of 
thing ; in fact bribery is more prevalent when stagnation among 
the citizens is the rule, than when they are all alert and each 
striving to do his best for a given result. 

The use of clubs can be great to prevent the disgraceful slan- 
ders and libels and mud throwing so freely indulged in during 
certain campaigns, and it is not too much to say that a united 
effort of the 1,500 Eepublican clubs now in existence (1,000 
of which have been formed since the national convention of 
clubs), could put an end to the unjust and outrageous attacks 
on the private character of the candidates. Aside from questions 
involved in this present year, there is no good reason why the Ee- 
publican party should not be organized as a National party on a 
permanent basis, and continue to exist as such, like any order of 
fraternity or secret society, or the church denominations. It is 
waste of time to be getting up new parties for a single question ; 
let the existing bodies take up the new questions as they present 
themselves, the individuals remain the same and the human de- 
sires and plans remain unchanged ; and under such a plan of 
organization, it would be like other societies where members come 
and go without destroying the main body itself. 

It is said the mission of the Eepublican party ended with the 
war, but this assertion is made not by the friends but by the 
enemies of the party, while in truth the mission of the Eepub- 
lican party will end only when the Government itself is ended ; 
and club organization can perpetuate the party, especially if 
they will become incorporated bodies under the State laws, such 
as were passed in New York last year. "Where such laws do not 
exist, it behooves the clubs to have them enacted. 

Jambs P. Foster. 
New York. 
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The political clubs are needed as store-houses for gathering 
and distributing Eepublican truths. These truths now-a-days 
are not moral but economical. No man can comprehend them 
on a simple statement. They must be studied. The old .kind of 
questions — slavery and disunion, for example — are so nearly 
questions of right and wrong, that any man could answer them, 
so soon as put. But the questions of to-day, protection and free 
trade, universal or restricted immigration, and the like, can be 
answered only after investigation. The citizen must first inform 
himself, or be informed. "With the old-time questions it was 
enough to give notice that they were at issue, and then to kindle 
the zeal of the voter to settle them. For these two purposes the 
Campaign Club was sufficient. It stirred men's souls. But it is 
useless to try to stir men's souls to enthusiasm for economic 
truths, until you have convinced men of the value of them. This 
is the function of the permanent club. It gathers facts and 
draws conclusions from them. Scattered over the State, each 
naturally gives peculiar attention to the particular industry of its 
own section, and elicits special facts. Two incidents, which 
happened last week, illustrate better than argument what we 
mean. In a club at Paterson, a busy city, where iron is an ab- 
sorbing industry, Dr. Murray Butler, to exhibit the crudity of 
Mr. Cleveland's claim, that the duty is added to the cost, said : 
" Our Pennsylvania road has juofc ordered 50,000 tons of steel 
rails at $31.50. The cost in England ic 124. Add to $24, the 
duty, which is $17, and the freight and other charges at $4, and 
the cost in America, if Mr. Cleveland was correct, would approach 
$45." The same week, Hart Brewer, always a potter, and some- 
times a Member of Congress, in Trenton, where potteries are the 
industry, told how the prices of pottery had been so reduced 
to consumers, that now, when a 50 per cent, tariff was ruling, the 
wares sold for half the price they did when the duty was only 24 
per cent. Add to such facts those elicited in agricultural 
counties, which demonstrate that New Jersey's soil became more 
valuable than the soil of any other State, acre for acre, because 
the scattering centres of manufacturing industries made it so, and 
one begins to get some idea of the value of the permanent club to 
New Jersey Eepublicanism. 

"William Walter Phelps. 

Washington, D. C. 
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The Nobth American Beview asks my opinion on the 
importance of permanent organization of Eepublican clubs in 
Michigan. Now, in the first place, I cannot expect to suggest a 
thought upon this subject that has not occurred to ex'ery one who 
will give the time to read this communication; and, second, what- 
ever applies to Michigan will, of course, hold good in every State. 
Every old soldier well remembers the difference in strength and ef- 
ficiency between a well organized and thoroughly disciplined mil- 
itary force, from an army down to a squad, compared with the 
same troops at " mustering in." So, too, every man who has had 
experience in organized business or labor knows well the strength 
of united effort to carry out a single purpose. Thus the forming 
of clubs with the one object to distribute all information concern- 
ing the principles of all parties that can be obtained, will, with- 
out doubt, result in turning over this government to the Eepubli- 
can party again, where, for the benefit of the whole country, it 
should be and remain. The Eepublicans have voters enough to 
accomplish this., and if thoroughly organized, as they can best 
be through the united effort of these clubs, there can be no 
doubt as to the results at the coming election. As before sug- 
gested, every argument advanced by all parties, and every fact that 
can be obtained from any source bearing upon national questions, 
should be gathered and laid before every voter in the country, 
where they can and will judge between them. If this is done 
the Eepublican party need not have any fear as to the outcome. 
Let that party take a fearless stand upon every question that re- 
lates to the best interests of the whole country, and there form its 
line of battle, and it must win. Courage is the one indispensable 
qualification for success in every avocation in life, be it religion, 
business, or politics. 



E. A. Algkeb. 



Detboit, Mich. 



Political conditions in Virginia are so different from those 
existing North that it would be difficult to argue in favor of any 
particular line of organization here because it had succeeded 
there. There is no section of the country except the South in 
which either party is every day presented to the white voter as 
the malignant enemy of the white race ; or in which opposition 
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to either party is raised by incessant appeals to passion. South- 
ern Democracy is not formed on the advocacy of any principle. 
It embraces men of every variety of views upon every political 
question. It represents the agglomeration of prejudices against 
the Eepublican party for its past record and against the negro as 
a political power. "Whatever tends to show the active presence 
of Eepublicanism ; whatever makes the negro prominent as an 
organized political worker, is calculated to excite the passions of 
the Democracy here and inflame them to greater activity, rather 
than to enlist their attention and inquiry as to whether Eepulic- 
anism may not be right after all. What is known as " still-hunting" 
in politics has been found much more effective by the Republic- 
ans in Virginia than ostentatious display of organization. Active, 
silent work, earnest appeals to the reason of the voter, and quietly 
disabusing him of his sectional and race prejudices, always produce 
good fruit on election day. On the other hand, the organization of 
clubs, their meetings, parades, and signs of vitality generally serve 
as a red flag to the Democratic bull and rouse him to the fury 
desired by Bourbon leaders. Another difficulty is this : the ob- 
ject of the club is naturally to gain adherents from the white 
Democracy. The blacks are already Eepublican. If the club is 
organized with both blacks and whites, the presence, and, perhaps, 
the preponderance of black members, repels new converts with 
old prejudices. If the club is organized of white men only, the 
exclusion of the black would justly give them great offense. The 
poverty of the party in Virginia is such as to preclude the idea of 
a dual organization of clubs. Clubs organized as they are through- 
out the North undoubtedly do great good in disseminating our 
principles, especially on the tariff question ; that question has 
excited a great deal of interest in Virginia and gained the Eepub- 
lican party a great many white converts, but the good accom- 
plished by clubs here would be nothing like as great as in the 
North, because the classes reached by that means here are not 
near so intelligent or well educated as there. On the whole, my 
conclusion is that, considering all things, the organization of per- 
manent Eepublican clubs in Virginia on the scale and with the 
object contemplated by your query would be disadvantageous 
rather than beneficial. 

John S. Wise. 
Bichmoktd, Va. 
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To determine what is the use in New Hampshire of new clubs 
such as were recommended by the great and inspiriting Republican 
Club Convention, which met in New York, December 15th, 1887, it 
is necessary to understand what is the present Republican organ- 
ization in that State. Its merit and success arise from its com- 
pleteness and from the soundness of the principle on which it is 
based, namely, that political organization should begin at the bot- 
tom, with the voters in their primary meetings, and proceed up- 
ward ; and should never begin at the top with a few high officers 
attempting to secure organization by issuing orders downward. 
In 1856 the first Fremont Club was formed in Concord, and was 
followed by the organization of similar clubs in the other towns 
and in the wards of the cities. These clubs came to be the regular 
organization of the Republican party. The statute laws require, 
before elections, a universal registration of all the voters in the 
State ; and the lists thus made are used at the Republican pri- 
maries to prevent fraudulent voting, the only danger necessary to 
guard against being, in a few of the cities, the casting of votes by 
Democrats. The town and ward clubs elect delegates to each 
State nominating convention and at that convention the delegates 
from each of the ten counties choose members of the State Com- 
mittee, which consists of about one hundred. But at the meet- 
ings of the State Committee the leading Republicans of the State 
ordinarily gather, are cordially welcomed ; and uniformly all 
Republicans present are invited both to speak and to vote. This 
broad custom has worked most beneficially, and by reason of it no 
complaint has ever been made of the State Committee. There are 
235 towns and 37 wards in the State, and our printed list shows 
none without a Republican club. Three names are printed for 
each town and ward : First, the president ; second, the chairman 
of the executive committee, and third, the secretary. From the 
headquarters of the State Committee, at Concord, nine-tenths of 
all the clubs can be reached by circular letter in one day and all 
the others within a day and a half. There have been at times 
differences and rivalries in the Republican ranks, but in none of 
these have serious complaint been made of any unfairness in the 
principles or methods of the party organization, of which, as a 
whole, the Republicans of New Hampshire are justly proud. 

It may be asked then, What is the need of additional clubs 
such as are now proposed ? The answer is, to supplement the 
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existing organizations and lift them out of their ordinary ruts, to 
set on foot more discussions of vital principles, to arouse and in- 
terest the younger voters, and to inspirit in various ways all Re- 
publicans to meet the impending conflict of 1888, and those 
which are to follow. Auxiliary clubs are always helpful and 
should ever be encouraged by the regular organization of a party 
whose members need to be aroused so that the full vote may be 
brought to the polls. Space enough is not allotted me to argue 
this point, but I speak from experience. In any canvass if three 
men alone wish to organize themselves as a Eepublican club, one 
to be president, another secretary, and the third treasurer, by all 
means encourage them to do it. Their work may, in addition to 
their own votes, secure three more, which may save the election. 

There is little danger that these new clubs will clash with the 
regular organizations. (1) All are working for a common pur- 
pose and will endeavor to avoid conflict. (2) The regular organi- 
zations will call all the meetings for the election of delegates to 
nominate candidates. A fundamental principle of the new or- 
ganizations is that they shall not undertake to influence or con- 
trol nominations. So long as they observe this principle it will 
not be harmful, but helpful, if by their zeal, manifested by hold- 
ing meetings, by opening reading rooms, by circulating docu- 
ments and by bringing to the front new men in politics they 
stimulate to more vigorous activity the older and regular organi- 
zations of the party. 

In New Hampshire a State club was organized as early as 
November 30th, 1886, called the Lincoln Club, of which Governor 
Sawyer is president. Other local clubs have been organized in 
Concord, Nashua, and other places. How far, in view of our 
present superior organization, it will be deemed advisable to push 
the new movement beyond the organization of the State League, 
which will be done by the Lincoln Club, February 15th, remains 
to be decided; but already we have seen good results from the or- 
ganization of our own clubs and from the zeal and enthusiasm 
which went out from the New York Convention. From the fore- 
going it can be seen that I heartily favor the permanent organiza- 
tion of Repulican clubs ; in each State according to its own spe- 
cial needs and circumstances. 

Wm. E. Chandlek. 
Washington, D. C. 
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It is difficult to overestimate the good which may result from 
such organization. If it be said that it creates a machine, the 
answer is that it is the control of the machine, and not the ma- 
chine itself, which is to be feared. What is known as " Bossism" 
may justly be condemned, but not efficient oi'ganization for the 
purpose of carrying out the wishes of a majority in accordance 
with party principle. Even the " Independent, " whose cry for 
independent voting and emancipation from party thraldom has 
been so loud in the past, knows that no great change can be 
brought about except through party organization, so he forms a 
party and denies independence to the individual, either by using 
his organization as a balance of power, or by alliance with some 
other party, to accomplish his ends. Strangely, too, these ends 
are generally just as personal, just as selfish, and, perhaps, just as 
corrupt, as those of the party he seeks to defeat. In Indiana we 
have seen some of the results of club organization. In 1880 
" Young Men's Eepublican Clubs " sprung up throughout the 
State, held a State Convention, and effected an organization 
whose influence has been powerful for good in all subsequent cam- 
paigns. Following upon the close of the successful campaign of 
1886, " The Lincoln League " was formed, not for the purpose of 
usurping the place or functions of any other club or association, 
but that all might be brought into more intimate relations with 
each other by means of a central organization in which all could 
have a membership. This League is now in successful operation, 
and during the coming campaign will have auxiliary clubs in 
every important town in the State. Of such an organization, 
State or National, the Eepublicans of Indiana have no fear. To 
them it means the diffusion of the latest information in political 
affairs, intelligent action upon the information, promptness and 
uniformity of action, better and more general knowledge of the 
wants of the party and the means to supply them, and such intel- 
ligent work as will insure the best results. " Bossism " is thus 
reduced to a minimum, and the collective judgment of the party 
attains its maximum strength. An organization which invites, 
collects, and disseminates the best thoughts of the best elements 
of the party, crystallizes them into declarations of principle, and 
brings about the most effective methods for instilling these prin- 
ciples into the minds of the people, is far more conducive to the 
best welfare of the nation than the organization which, in secret 
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caucus, plots measures to thwart the will of the people, by fraud- 
ulent voting, ballot-box stuffing, tally-sheet forgeries, and refus- 
ing to recognize the results of elections. 

E. S. Eobektson. 
Fokt Wayne, Ind. 



The idea of a system of permanent Republican clubs is new in 
this country. The plan contemplates their organization in every 
township ; these local organizations to constitute State leagues, 
the State leagues the National League. Their purpose is to teach 
Eepublican principles and strengthen the Eepublican party. A 
broad distinction should be at once drawn between these and 
campaign clubs. Campaign clubs are for temporary purposes. 
They seek to arouse enthusiasm, stimulate partisan spirit, poll 
the full vote, elect the ticket. Election over, their functions 
cease. To secure permanency in political clubs, their point of 
objective interest must not be the offices and elections, except as 
they serve to insure the application of correct policies and prin- 
ciples in government. Clubs can only sustain a continuing inter- 
est in politics by studying present political issues, reviewing 
political history, holding regular discussions on pending and pro- 
posed legislation. If permanent, they must become centres of 
political education and exchange. Upon the politics of this 
country the salutary influence of such a system, carrying forward 
such a work, can barely be suggested within the limits of this 
article. These organizations will attract the best material in the 
party. They will insure individual research, and a practical 
understanding of legislation and of the affairs of government not 
heretofore attained. Both within and without they will empha- 
size the sense of obligation and personal responsibility in making 
and administering the laws. Such clubs cannot be used as 
machines for individuals or factions. Wherever they are actively 
maintained, political slates will be shattered and political bargains 
fail of consummation. Cliques and rings thrive upon the citizens' 
indifference to the plain duties of representative government. 
They cannot co-exist with the persistent, continuous, intelligent 
personal interest of the individual voter. The clubs will instruct 
at a time when it avails. In the heat and fever of the campaign 
correct premises are branded as assumptions, correct reasoning 
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regarded fallacious, logical conclusions viewed with fear and sus- 
picion. These organizations will work in seasons when the people 
can deliberately judge the reasons on which parties urge their 
claims to administration. Permanent political clubs will intro- 
duce in some measure new elements into the campaign. They 
will furnish a matured judgment of principles and parties, create 
sentiment for the right measures and the best men, train local 
speakers, and prepare the way for a profounder discussion of real 
issues. They will do much to substitute intelligent interest for 
unthinking enthusiasm, the lamp of reason for the torchlight, 
earnest conviction and wise leadership for the party whip and the 
party boss. 

Robert M. La Follette. 
Washington, D. C. 



The system of working politics under club organizations has 
been revived, and is attracting attention and exciting comment 
in political circles. History teaches that some of the most 
brilliant victories in American politics have been won through 
the agency of local club organizations. Notably that of 1840, 
when Log Cabin clubs sang the Democrats out of power, and the 
echoes of " Tippecanoe and Tyler too " resounded from Maine to 
Louisiana and from Montauk to the Mississippi. Then again, in 
1860, the Wide Awake and other clubs bore a conspicuous part in 
overthrowing the Democracy and seating Abraham Lincoln in 
the presidential chair. Civil war followed and the management 
of the political campaigns of the Republican party was intrusted 
to its National, Congressional, State, and County committees, a 
policy that has since prevailed. Last autumn the club spirit 
manifested itself afresh, and culminated in a convention of clubs 
in the city of New York. This convention was composed of 
delegates from nearly every State and Territory in the Union, 
including the District of Columbia. That body was enthusiastic 
in a high degree, and gravitated into a national organization 
known as the Republican League of the United States, with sub- 
ordinate organizations in each State and Territory. The magni- 
tude of this spontaneous movement has challenged both attention 
and comment, in view of the established usages of the Republican 
party, which have heretofore consigned to the National com- 
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mittee the responsibility of managing Presidential campaigns; to 
the Congressional committee the Congressional elections, and to 
the several State committees the conduct of their respective 
State canvasses — these several organizations acting in concert. 
The new organization, coming spontaneously and abruptly to 
view, very naturally gives rise to the inquiries, Are the existing 
committees to be continued ? If so, what occasion is there for 
supplementing their functions with another national organiza- 
tion, ostensibly to hold court over the same field and share the 
duties and responsibilities of the committees so long trusted with 
this service ? These questions are to be settled by the recognized 
authorities of party organization when the usual time for 
action shall arrive, and it is neither wise nor needful that they 
should be discussed at this time. Of the organization and utility 
of local political clubs as aids in advancing the Eepublican cause, 
I can speak without a doubt. They are inexpensive and efficient 
agencies. They are spontaneous in creation and zealous and 
efficient in action. They supply local wants where the national 
organization, be it ever so efficient, cannot reach in detail, and 
where voluntary labor must be relied upon to fight battles and 
win victories. In local effort there is no danger of an excess 
either of machinery or labor, for the people are actuated entirely 
by a love for the cause and a patriotic desire for its success. 

A. M. Clapp. 
Washington, D. C 



That political parties are strengthened, improved, and made 
progressive through the agency of permanently organized, active 
clubs, in the same way that the standard of great armies is raised 
by well-drilled, disciplined soldiers, has long been recognized in 
the larger centres of population, but never in the history of 
American politics has such a gigantic plan of widespread organi- 
zation been attempted, as that mapped out by the recent New 
York Convention of Eepublican clubs. That the Territory of 
Dakota was represented by the writer in the deliberations of the 
convention in question is sufficient apology for the views herein 
expressed. And for what reason is Dakota interested in such a 
movement ? Why should she, a mere satrapy of a great nation, 
the political asylum of the dominant party ; denied the right 
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guaranteed by the ordinance of '87, and vouchsafed by that con- 
stitution which twenty-five thousand of her loyal sons fought to 
sustain ; refused self-government, slandered by the press, railed 
at by a political party supposed to represent the principles of 
Thomas Jefferson — why should she, denounced on the floor of the 
American Congress as an ill-tempered wench who knoweth not her 
own mind, lift up her voice and ask to be heard in a convention 
of Republican clubs, and in the great city of New York ? Why in- 
deed ! Simply because she has a right to be heard in national coun- 
cils wherever held. Because, after vainly knocking for a decade at 
the oaken panels of her father's house, she hears the welcome in- 
vitation, " come hither, daughter," from a council of kings. 
Here she could have a respectful hearing, aye more, though 
denied her constitutional rights by that same party which 
sought her life ere she had acquired territorial organization, 
she could lift her tear-dimmed eyes to that assembly, and 
command a nation's attention, a nation's sympathy. These 
are some among the many and, to me, cogent reasons why this 
fair damsel, without a birth-right other than the precious 
memory of her sainted god-father, tender, loving old father 
Abraham, should feel a mighty interest in every organi- 
zation, convention, or conclave called and met together in 
the interest of a just administration of governmental affairs. A 
grand, glorious commonwealth, for twenty-seven long years con- 
demned to wear the same scant, ill-fitting garment with which 
she left the nation's cradle ; in behalf of such a commonwealth, 
whose tapering spires of kirk and school-house first greet the eye 
and are never beyond the limit of vision to her remotest inhabi- 
tant, I say all hail ! to those who conceived and carried to a 
grand success the worthiest scheme of unified political organiza- 
tion ever laid before a free people. 

A. B. G-uptill. 
Fargo. Dakota. 



The importance of sincere unity and active co-operation of 
all Bepublicans in the impending campaign is obvious. No work 
that involves the co-operation of men with the same principles 
and measures of public interest at heart, which cover a continent, 
can be well done without the closest sympathy and co-operation. 
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It is, therefore, I think, of the utmost importance to the success 
of the Eepublican party, and so to the welfare of the Republic, that 
the Eepublican organization should be made universal and com- 
plete to the last detail. In the present state of things it is, I 
think, clear that such an organization must depend for its success 
in the struggle upon a cheerful and hearty unity which sinks out 
of sight and thought any supposed claims or any ambitions of 
particular men, and it must look for its victory to the selec- 
tion of candidates who, being personally free from reproach or 
suspicion, or even hostile and unjust prejudice, will command the 
cheerful and earnest support of all the voters in the country who 
really believe in Republican principles and who are not actuated 
by any selfish or other personal motives. Thus thinking, I hope 
that Republicans will organize everywhere upon the principles 
and with the objects I have stated. So doing, I confidently be- 
lieve our party will achieve the success it deserves. Failing to 
do so, it is, I think, most certain of defeat, and in such a case it 
would, perhaps, deserve it. 

George F. Edmunbs. 
Washington, D. C. 



Too much importance cannot be attached to the permanent 
organization of Republican clubs. The Republican party, to be 
successful, must be organized into clubs in every city, village, and 
hamlet, until the working of the party machinery represents the 
action of the human body. As the pulsation of the heart sends 
vigor and life blood to every portion of our physical frame, so 
should it be when the official head of the organization of the 
National Republican Clubs takes patriotic action. This official 
impulse of patriotism, acting through the club organizations, 
should move every Republican voter to renewed efforts for the 
success of his party. By permanent organization of clubs there 
would be a concentration of unlimited political power, and these 
organizations would mold the opinion of the party in advance 
of conventions. Such clubs in cities, where reformatory work is 
needed, should maintain their activity throughout the year. 
They should enroll among the members all Republican voters, 
and especially the young men. Proper places for meeting should 
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be provided, at which all political questions should be discussed. 
Through these clubs there should be a conference of ideas, and all 
opinions upon every national question should be thoroughly 
ventilated. Thus the people will be informed upon any issue 
that may come before them, and no convention will be able to 
throw a platform of disastrous resolutions before the intelligent 
voters. More than a century ago, Benjamin Franklin, with only 
five others, composed a club which discussed, and to a large ex- 
tent determined, the course which was pursued by our conti- 
nental fathers in the victorious conflict for American Indepen- 
dence. By the action of the Union League Club of Chicago the 
State of Illinois adopted an honest election law, which places 
that State, so long as present parties exist, in the Republican 
column. Their power and influence being clearly shown, the 
Eepublican clubs should be so numerous and universal as to take 
in every active Republican voter. Then there will be no one left 
to raise the absurd cry against the ' ' machine," which has its 
effect upon unthinking voters, and in certain localities is detri- 
mental to the success of the party. The campaign of 1888 will 
be conducted on the theory that politics is the science of human 
government, and stands next in importance to that science which 
determines our eternal welfare. It will be demonstrated that the 
Republican party, with its club organizations, is stronger out of 
power than it ever was whilst in power. 

D. Hakky Hammeb. 
Chicago, 111. 



The importance of organization for the accomplishment of 
any great ends in National or State affairs is so apparent, even to 
the casual observer, that it is only necessary to inquire as to the 
best manner in which such organization can be effected, to secure 
the ends in view. In advocating the permanent organization of 
Republican clubs in the several States, working in harmony 
under the National League, it is by no means intended to sup- 
plant, but rather to supplement, the regular National State and 
County organizations by and through which the Republican 
party has heretofore voiced its sentiments, and it is hoped that 
through its clubs the great underlying principles of the party 
may be continually kept in view, that through their potent influ- 
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ence the younger voters may be taught the "true faith of their 
fathers/' and kept from the political heresies, which have caused 
so much trouble in the past, which are still a source of danger, 
and which must be met and overcome in the future. We believe 
there is a glorious future for the party which safely and securely 
conducted the country through a quarter of a century of her most 
eventful history, and which devised and put in motion the vast 
machinery that has filled her coffers to overflowing ; and that 
the same steady brain and strong arm must be applied to the 
solution of* the greater problems yet before us, conspicuous 
among which is the one now most pressing, the happy solution of 
which will make us a nation of producers for the markets of the 
world, instead of a nation of consumers of foreign products and 
an absorbent of foreign pauperism. The club will be the school 
in which the voter may be prepared to discharge intelligently the 
obligations growing out of his possession of the right of fran- 
chise. The great principles of the equality of all men before the 
law, protection of American industries, preservation of the 
purity of the ballot, and the cardinal principle, that we are a 
nation, will thus be held up directly and continually to the rising 
generation, and through the social features of the clubs the 
leading minds of the country can and will be brought into con- 
tact with each other. The result can only be beneficial in its 
influence on the party at large. Our efforts will be less spas- 
modic, and the club will become the nucleus, around which po- 
litical thought will centre, and from which will radiate light to 
illumine the pathway of the " Old Party" as she steps proudly 
forward to the full accomplishment of her great mission. 

W. W. Johnson. 
Baltimore, Md., February 4, 1888. 



The fact that localities which have been, until quite recently, 
Eepublican in sentiment and in majorities, are now as likely to 
be Democratic as Eepublican, has led those who are most inter- 
ested in Republican supremacy, viz., the young men of our party, 
who have the battles and victories of the future to fight and 
win, to make careful inquiry into the causes that have pro- 
duced this changed condition. This inquiry shows that the 
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change is due in one section to a revolt against bossism; in 
another, to carelessness or over-confidence of party managers; 
in another, to weak nominations, and in others to factional war- 
fare, waged by the so-called great men of the party, and their 
personal followers, who forget that the Eepublican party as a 
political organization is greater, and entitled to more considera- 
tion, than any single individual and his supporters within its 
ranks. The permanent organization of Republican clubs, as out- 
lined by the New York convention, will tend to dethrone the bosses; 
not that there will not always be leaders in politics : there is need for 
them, but the National and State leagues, composed of representa- 
tives of individual clubs from all over the country, whose sole object 
is Republican success, need no bosses to indicate to them in what 
or whose interest work must be done when there is a Republican 
ticket in the field. The important fact with respect to this 
scheme of organization in its relation to local, State, and National 
politics, is that intelligent co-operation is hereby secured. The 
services of every member of every club can and ought to be 
actively enlisted in furtherance of one object, and that assuredly 
is not the election of some "good fellow" on the Democratic 
ticket. While the constitutions of most of the clubs with which 
the writer has acquaintance preclude them from naming candi- 
dates, yet their pledge to support the party tickets will force 
their members to attend caucuses and primary elections, which, 
except in particularly disreputable wards, in a few of our largest 
cities, can easily be managed by the better element within our 
party, thereby insuring the nomination of good men to office. 
If, then, the presence of good men at caucuses and primaries 
can by this agency be induced, good nominations consequently 
secured, and active and earnest co-operation had among the 
members of these organizations, to elect the party nominees, 
much of the factional strife that has reduced our majorities will 
cease. There is.inspiration in organization; organization in poli- 
tics means success, to which the magnificent young common- 
wealth of Nebraska will contribute her share. 

Ralph "W. Bkeckeneidge. 
Omaha, Neb. 

The movement for the formation of Republican clubs, having 
in view the promotion of party activity and the improvement of 
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party organization, cannot be too strongly commended. Apart 
from the general and obvious advantages to be secured through 
these clubs, they can be made an effective agency to appeal to the 
considerable number of young men in every community who, 
while naturally in sympathy with the aims and policy of the Re- 
publican party, are, at present, for various reasons, indifferent to 
their political obligations. To secure the active co-operation of 
this class would insure for our party the vigorous and successful 
prosecution of the approaching Presidential contest. 

Nelson W. Aldeich. 
Washington, D. C. 



The importance of permanent organization of Republican 
clubs in Maine cannot be overestimated. Fixed club life of any 
kind is unknown within our borders, outside of the cities of Port- 
land and Bangor. The one great need of the Republican party 
to-day is thorough discussion of the tariff. The permanent club 
will occupy to the Republican party the relative position that the 
Sunday-School does to the Church. It will be the training school, 
the great volunteer army, the party organization representing the 
regular army. The club will fill a long-needed want; organized 
as it is to be, for the purpose of electing the party candidates, and 
not dictating its nominations, it will not savor of bossism or 
machine. It will be the rallying point for the enthusiasm of 
youth and the conservatism of middle age ; it will be the means 
by which and through which the people of the State may become 
thoroughly educated and instructed on all political questions ; it 
will be the debating club in our long winter evenings for the dis- 
cussion of Republican principles, and, upon election day, will be the 
rallying committee, whose duty it will be to see that every Repub- 
lican elector votes. No party can hope for success without thorough 
and perfect organization. The club system will do valuable and 
effective work, which party committees could not hope to perform. 
It has long been knownthat the regular party committees could not 
reach a large class of voters; the club can, through its general and 
popular organization, accomplish this object. The club will not 
in any way diminish the work or restrict the duties of the party 
committees, but will supplement and make more thorough party 
work. The Republicans are a reading and a thinking people, and 
vol. cxlvi. — no. 376. 18 
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a large class of them do not interest themselves in party contests, 
unless some great principle is involved. The club will have this 
field to cultivate in disseminating proper literature upon all eco- 
nomic and political questions, by the circulation of newspapers, the 
distribution of public speeches, and the encouragement of public 
discussion ; work in the broad field of educating the people on the 
great questions which should absorb their interest. Our State is 
especially adapted for its work; reaching cities, towns, and large 
villages, the club will add to the strength, vigor, power, and in- 
crease numerically the Republican party in Maine. 

Joseph H. Manley. 
Augusta, Me 



The movement for the organization of permanent Republican 
clubs, National, State, and local, is important, in view of their 
power to accomplish something for the good of the country, the 
party, or the members. Clubs so organized will be political 
schools where principles, methods, and measures can be con- 
sidered and. discussed. They will furnish unequaled facilities 
for the distribution of political literature, as they will deliver it 
directly to the individual. The association in club meetings will 
awaken and stimulate a desire for political information and lead 
to the collection and exchange of books and periodicals treating 
of public affairs. Such clubs cannot fail to be beneficial to the 
party. It is not now, as formerly, bound solidly together by a 
single great national principle. What was won by the bullet 
must be maintained by the ballot ; but that idea alone will not 
keep the party intact. Party ties have gradually weakened. 
These clubs will revive interest, adjust differences, and by the 
exchange of opinion show the wavering person that while he dif- 
ers from the party on some points, he can find no other party from 
which he does not differ more, and he will again act with the 
party which most nearly represents him. The greatest influence 
of the clubs, however, will be on the young men just assuming 
the duties of citizenship. The club opens up the way for them. 
Realizing that they can take an active part and not be merely 
passive followers, they will take a lively personal interest in the 
campaign. They will see that they are recognized as members of 
a great party made up of individuals like themselves, and that as 
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the individual is so will the party be. Such an organization as is 
contemplated widens the outlook and broadens the sympathy of 
its members. Personal acquaintance among the adherents of 
the party in different States will not be confined to prominent 
politicians, nor will the wants and interests of the party and 
people of California or Kansas be unknown, or a matter of in- 
difference, to the Eepublicans of Massachusetts or Connecticut. 

J. G-. Slojtecker. 
Topeka, Kansas. 



The effort now being made toward the organization of young 
men's Republican clubs throughout the nation is a move in the 
right direction, and of great moment to the party. Nothing will 
better secure harmony, effectiveness, and victory. With but a 
partial organization in Kentucky, fifty-six out of one hundred 
and nineteen counties, at the last August election, the Republican 
vote was increased nearly thirty-eight thousand over that in the 
Gubernatorial race four years before, and the majority of forty- 
five thousand reduced to only a little more than sixteen thousand, 
and this, too, in the face of the bitterest and most determined fight 
ever made by the Democratic party in the State. With a club of 
energetic young men in each of the sixty-three counties that had 
no organization, the State would have gone Republican by a 
handsome majority. Indeed, the result of that contest has satis- 
fied the most observant and sagacious politicians in Kentucky 
that a thorough organization will, in the approaching Presidential 
canvass, bring Kentucky into the Republican column. Without 
concerted action "one man's business is every man's business," 
and in such a case, each relying on another, all fail ; on the 
other hand, when all attempt to accomplish what one might 
readily do, inextricable confusion results. Organization brings 
discipline, without which no party can reasonably hope to suc- 
ceed. It causes an interchange and comparison of ideas, thus com- 
bining the wisdom of the many against the opinion of the few. Con- 
stant discussion begets profound interest, resulting in mental im- 
provement and the acquirement of indispensable political informa- 
tion, while it simultaneously fosters friendly intercourse and in- 
spires a confidence that knows no doubt and entertains no fear. 
For years many young men inthe South have been driven into the 
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Democratic party on account of the failure of the older Repub- 
lican leaders to turn young enthusiasm to account, also by the 
taunt of Democracy that the Republican party was a "negro 
party." Prompt and effective party union, the organization of 
these young men, and the advice of party leaders would go far 
toward preventing their desertion of Republican principles. 
Much, indeed, has already been done in this direction. Through 
these clubs sound political literature can be most effectively and 
thoroughly distributed. The policy of protection to American 
industry and the prospect of national aid to education, which are 
to-day rapidly revolutionizing politics in the South, can thus be 
brought to the attention of all, and when this is done tens of 
thousands of accessions to the Republican ranks are assured. No 
other organized body promises so nearly to accomplish the results 
outlined herein as the Young Men's Republican Club, and Re- 
publicans everywhere could not engage in a more praiseworthy 
and patriotic service than that of actively laboring for the prompt 
enrollment of the bone and sinew — and brains as well — of the 
party, preparatory to the great battle which shall be surely fought 
and by them as surely won in 1888. 

W. 0. Beadley. 
Lancaster, Ky. 



The Republicans of Iowa feel the need of a more effective 
mode of permanent organization, and are adopting the club form. 
In its early years the party did not need organization. It sprang 
into existence in response to a popular demand, when the Ameri- 
can conscience turned in revolt against human slavery, and came 
with such vigor of infectious courage that it swept forward to its 
great duties, scarcely needing to organize or to ask for recruits. 
It was vitalized then with the energy and force of an errand to 
save the Nation's life, and illuminated itself with such courage 
of conscience and deeds of daring as made it attractive to all 
people capable of good sentiment and patriotic purpose. The 
people came to it, and gave it sufficient strength. As the war 
has receded, and the issues of a time of conflict and great events 
have cooled, the party has come forward to peace issues, and has 
had to learn to rely on its own daily strength of Republican or 
partisan sentiment, as distinguished from the spontaneous moral 
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support it received from all patriotic people when engaged in 
suppressing treason and healing its wounds. The heroic days are 
over, and the unheroic days succeed. The war is nearly twenty- 
five years away. A million first voters, to whom the war is 
history and not a personal experience, are added to the voting 
population every four years. They are not swayed by senti- 
mental issues nor the historic grandeur of the Republican party. 
They turn to the future and want to fight present politics on 
present issues. They are the life, enthusiasm, and active power 
of any party. The old State and county committees have proved 
too cumbrous and slow for quick motion and direct application. 
Young men love organization which has a social side to it, and 
can embrace large numbers. The club supplies this, and the 
more active agency so much needed. It also supplies a means 
for debate, so popular with the young, affords a reading-room, a 
place to meet and confer, and creates a social and active centre 
in politics. It aggregates the enthusiasm and fighting and re- 
cruiting power of the party. It is capable of large membership, 
which the committee is not. It provides a system for maintain- 
ing the strength and evenness of settled opinion as to party prin- 
ciples or public issues, as against the sudden change or oftentimes 
artificial decision of a convention or mass meeting. It is a check- 
mate and challenge to the growing indifference to politics among 
the better class of men. It is the means by which the hand of 
organization and appeal can be laid on the shoulder of every 
voter, and the right path of good politics and good fellowship 
pointed out to him. 

J. S. Clabkson. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 



The organization of permanent Republican clubs, federated into 
State and National leagues, is the best working medium yet de- 
vised for the advancement of the principles of the party. These 
federated clubs will create public sentiment, crystallize that sen- 
timent into principles, and will make a knowledge of these prin- 
ciples a common heritage. Young men will catch the enthusi- 
asm of their fellows, and before business and domestic cares have 
had time to engross their whole life, they will learn that practical 
every-day politics are a necessity, and that each one of them has 
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a vital personal interest in the welfare of his country ; and 
so all will work with the organizations for the success of 
their party. Permanent Republican clubs, leagued into a 
great federation, working in a common cause, every organization 
stimulated by the efforts of every other organization, cannot but 
raise the plane of partisan politics— -partisan politics, if you 
please, for I am one of those who think no other practical — to a 
higher and broader plane than ever before. The partisan who 
has heretofore measured everything by the footrule of local 
prejudice will become imbued with broader and national ideas — 
will break the bonds of local circumstance and environment, and 
rise to the full stature of national citizenship. 

Jno. A. Caldwell. 
Cincinnati, 0. 



Minnesota, prior to 1886, was overwhelmingly Republican. A 
nomination by a Republican convention was equivalent to elec- 
tion. The first sign of party disorganization appeared in 1886, 
when the Republican nominee for Governor received but 2, 600 
plurality, a falling off, when compared with the presidential vote 
of 1884, of over 40,000. What is the cause of this change ? Have 
the people ceased to be Republican ? No. Minnesota, properly 
organized, is to-day as strongly Republican as ever. Little at- 
tempt has been made to encourage thought among the people 
upon the principles of the party. The party has, to a large ex- 
tent, been divided into factions, each of which spent its best en- 
ergies in attempting to control nominations. The voter, who 
was not interested in this contest, finally became suspicious, 
then indifferent, and party lines in a great measure dis- 
appeared, with the above result. Organization is, therefore, 
now necessary. The people propose to effect this by means 
of the permanent Republican Club. It is a people's move- 
ment and already promises grand results. During the past month 
nearly two hundred clubs have been organized, and on the second 
of February, six hundred delegates, representing these clubs, from 
every county in the State, met in convention at Minneapolis, and 
organized a State Republican League upon the plan adopted by 
the National League. These clubs are to play a very im- 
portant part in the future politics of the State. In every 
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school district clubs are to be organized, not in the interest 
of any candidate or faction ; they are to go beyond the in- 
dividual, and build their foundations upon principles, not men. 
They are to be more than an organization of politicians, they are 
to reach out and embrace the people who do not make a business 
of politics. They are to be permanently organized for the pur- 
pose of promoting good government and become the schools where 
the voter shall receive his political education. These clubs will 
be the agencies for the distribution of sound political knowledge 
among the masses. The principles upon which the party stands 
shall be there discussed and their soundness tested by the sovereign 
judgment of the American voter. Every voter will become 
a student, opinion will follow study, and conviction take 
the place of indifference. The discussions of these clubs will 
reach every home in the State. Opinion will become crystal- 
lized. The representatives of the people, both in legisla- 
ture and convention, coming under the influence of these 
clubs, will bring with them the intelligent opinion of their 
neighbors, and that opinion will assert itself and appear in the 
acts of the legislature and the platforms of the conventions. 

T. E. Byrnes. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



The utter disregard for party discipline characteristic of the 
Eepublicans of the Pacific slope has been the cause of well- 
grounded uneasiness. Where the annual crop of Independent voters 
is as magnificent as any other California production, and where 
political heresy commands a premium, here is felt most keenly the 
want of permanent organizations intended not only as factors in 
approaching campaigns, but as well schools wherein the ideas 
of ^Republicanism may be expounded and party discipline favored 
and furthered. 

The. late State campaign in California witnessed the creation 
of a new party. The salient feature in its platform was the 
restriction of undesirable immigration. Whether the device of the 
opposition or the expression of a sincere patriotism, the result 
was that the American party, led by a hitherto pronounced Demo- 
crat, polled six thousand votes, chiefly Eepublican. The Eepub- 
lican candidate for Governor was defeated by less than a thousand 
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votes. The restriction of undesirable immigration is an essen- 
tially Kepublican sentiment. Had there been in existence clubs 
and organizations through which the necessity for a new party 
advocating this doctrine could have been refuted, whose authority 
would have given weight to the argument, California's electoral 
vote would not now be considered doubtful. 

Such permanent organizations, composed of the rank and file 
of the party, would form a tribunal whose decrees measurably 
would determine matters of policy, and conclude factional differ- 
ences, to the ultimate benefit of the Republican party in 
national, State, and municipal affairs. Leaders of cliques would 
find that their personal ambitions must yield to the larger inter- 
ests of the party. 

To illustrate again : The Republican State Central Com- 
mittee of California urged by malcontents, in the opening of the 
late State campaign, usurped the functions of the County Com- 
mittee of the city of San Francisco, invented cumbersome ma- 
chinery for primary elections, and organized a Star Chamber court 
called "The Committee of Ten." An appeal was made to the 
State Convention, which unhorsed the political guerrillas; but the 
existing animosities were fanned to a fever heat, and an over- 
whelming opposition municipal victory resulted. State conven- 
tions meet biennially : there is an ever-present necessity for a 
regulator on this machine of politics ; it must be supplied by 
permanent respectable Republican clubs, which shall control 
political sentiment and party action. 

Moreis C. Baum. 

San Francisco, Cal. 



The rapid and increasing formation of Republican clubs 
and their recent consolidation in a National League, are political 
facts of great interest. To the Republican party this club move- 
ment is of especial importance if it is rightly carried on in the 
spirit in which it has been begun. In a time when public ques- 
tions are largely social, economical, and administrative, political 
interest is awakened with much more difficulty than when some ab- 
normally intense moral question, like slavery or secession, stirs 
popular feeling to its depths. Yet the questions of to-day are very 
grave in import and far-reaching in their effects. It, therefore, be- 
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comes highly important to keep alive with a vigorous vitality po- 
litical interest and most particularly among the young men. It is 
impossible to do this properly by means of the regular party ma- 
chinery and by eleventh hour discussion on the eve of election, when 
men have become too fixed in their indifference to move. The 
clubs make political discussion and political association among a 
large body of voters, whose primary interest is not in politics, per- 
manent instead of spasmodic. They supply a powerful organiza- 
tion for the constant instruction of voters and for the all impor- 
tant work of reaching them and bringing them to the polls. They 
stimulate enthusiasm and give an opening to young men for the 
active work for which they are the best fitted, that could not 
be obtained in any other way. This great movement, as it may 
now be called since it has assumed such large proportions, is 
capable of achieving great results. But its success depends, as 
it seems to me, on the rigid observance of one condition. The 
work of the clubs must be given to the party and its principles, 
and to nothing else. The moment the league or any considerable 
number of the clubs advocate the selection of any particular can- 
didate, whether State or National, their power for usefulness in 
the only true sense of the word is gone. From a declaration in 
favor of some individual the descent to the level of a mere per- 
sonal faction is only too easy. It is not necessary that the clubs 
should pass any " self-denying ordinance," but it is essential that 
their leaders and officers should be neither holders nor seekers of 
political office. The strength of the clubs lies in their disinter- 
ested devotion to the party and its principles and policies, and so 
long as they continue in this way as they have begun, they offer 
the surest pledge that can be given for the success and the endur- 
ing soundness of the Republican party. 

Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Washington, D. C. 



